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XXXIV MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION 



THE PEESIDENT'S ADDRESS 

Deliveed on Tuesday^ December 28, 1915, at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, at the Thiett-thied Annual Meet- 
ing (Third Union Meeting) of the Modern 
Language Association of America 

By Jefferson B. Fletcher 



OUR OPPORTUNITY 



All the world has mobilized, or is mobilizing. Ameri- 
can commerce has mobilized, or talks of mobilizing, for 
the conquest of the markets of the world. American 
finance brags of mobilizing the imperial seat of credit 
from London to New York. Daily the prophets of our 
press exhort us to seize the golden moment, the golden 
opportunity, — perhaps for the chivalrous spirit all too 
literally golden. They have invited also American schol- 
arship to go in and win, — now that Europe in her folly 
has temporarily thrown away her leadership. 

It is not wholly glorious to prosper by others' beggary. 
The Spanish have a proverb, — " In the country of the blind 
the one-eyed man is king." Yet surely, the true man would 
rather be a plain citizen where all have clear vision. Espe- 
cially he would in competitions of the mind, where, as 
Dante says. 

By so many the more there are who say ' Ours,' 
So much the more of good doth each possess. 

If battling Europe were indeed to become bankrupt in 
learning, it would be small matter of congratulation for 
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American scholarship to be appointed receiver. Should 
the Dark Ages return overseas, — the really Dark Ages, in 
deference to our ex-president, — ^would it comfort that our 
universities become walled-in strongholds of learning like 
the early monasteries, desperate fastnesses, lonely in an 
enemy world of barbarism ? What but a lean and starvel- 
ing wisdom could there survive ? 

I predict no such extreme disaster. The veneer of Euro- 
pean civilization is not, let us hope, as thin as that. Yet 
her situation is bad enough, and grows worse. In her 
halls of learning are only old men and strangers ; and her 
young men — ^teachers, scholars, writers with the rest — are 
falling like leaves. And those who may survive, in what 
mood can they be for calm and disinterested sciholarship ? 
And what response can they expect in their war-torn, im- 
poverished lands ? Europe must brace herself against the 
hard material needs of a broken life. She would seem lit- 
tle capable of inviting her soul to arts and letters. Con- 
quest for us in these realms, therefore, might well appear 
to be pathetically easy. 

Yet we may not be too sure. There is another side. 
As Professor Leonhard has recently said, " This war re- 
called people to the sense of life which obliges us to regard 
our existence as a continual duty to self-sacrifices.," The 
war has brought Europe to a tragic sense of life. There 
should follow the katharsis of tragedy for those who have 
come to feel deeply that sense of life, and in self-devotion 
to act upon it. In spite of exposure, privation, strain, 
men seem to have grown stronger of body in the trenches, 
stronger of mind and will. Mean souls may be merely 
calloused by constant deadly peril, by constant call to sac- 
rifice ; but the brave soul is raised above itself. 

Reaction there may be afterward ; but, in spite of the 
pessimists, I cannot believe that this testing by fire must 
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•wtoUy consume the good will witli the evil. When the 
teachers and scholars who may survive, go back to class- 
rooms and study, they must bring with them some spirit 
of the open — and of the deeps. That tragic sense of life, 
to which they have been recalled, must, it seems, cleanse 
their minds of the dry-rot of pedantry and the mildew of 
dilettantism. Their learning may take on the perspective 
of wisdom. We in our fat peace have the leisure, the 
money, the trained men, but can we surely contest with 
Europe's remnant of scholars the deepened insight and the 
strengthened will? 

At least, there may be small danger of our becoming the 
one-eyed master in any schoolroom of the blind. To make 
good our opportunity, we shall need more than ever both 
eyes of the mind, — ^the eye of understanding and the eye 
of imagination. It takes two eyes, I believe, to see things 
in the round. The one eye of him who has learning vdth- 
out imagination reports only surfaces. 

Is our own learning at all lacking in imagination? I 
ask the question ; for prudence demands that we look into 
our equipment before undertaking the offensive against 
European scholarship. I ask the question; but have not 
myself imagination enough to answer it fairly. Evidences 
of imagination in the greater part of our learned writings 
escape me ; but the defect may well be mine. 

I feel more confident in asserting that we could, as a 
class, show a higher seriousness of purpose. I do not mean 
solemnity. We are solemn enough. There is indeed a 
kind of flippancy which may be called professorial; but 
there is commonly something forced and conscious about 
it, like the forced impudence of a bashful man. 

I say we could have a higher seriousness of purpose. 
I find a goodly number in our profession — ^by no means 
always the younger ones — ^who are frankly willing, even 
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eager, to admit that the little things we fuss over are of 
no great importance. Shop is just shop — a job to be 
lived up to decently, and to live by — as decently as pos- 
sible. The attitude is assumed even by some who take a 
keen sporting interest in literary problems. I use the 
word sporting advisedly. A friend of mine, internation- 
ally known for his literary researches, once confessed 
to me that he took up his problems for the same rea- 
son that others took up chess-problems, — as a cure for bore- 
dom. Of course, he said, I don't care a rap for the solu- 
tions : who does ? !N^ow no doubt my friend may have been 
posing a little. His attitude may have been a bit Byronic, 
certainly defensive. Academic people nowadays are mor- 
tally afraid of appearing to take themselves too seriously. 
The mood is wholesome, but also dangerous. Habitual 
self-depreciation in the long run really depreciate the 
self. The dog that gives himself a bad name comes not 
unlikely to deserve it. At any rate, I cannot but contrast 
the languid cynicism towards his job of my friend, the 
professor, with the eager enthusiasm of a physician under 
whose care I happened to be not long ago. There was a 
medical congress going on at the time. He used to come 
from its sessions like a college boy from a football victory. 
His zeal made him try out certain therapeutic novelties on 
me, — ^with results I care less to remember. But his 
enthusiasm was impressive, contagious. 

Frankly, how many of us are following the sessiona of 
this Association with any such enthusiasm ? Of course, I 
recognize that our issues are less exciting. We are not 
discussing questions of life and death. True, we as teach- 
ers are making for the health of the mind, for culture. 
But people can live without culture. And, in any case, our 
bookishness is not the sole means to culture. As makers 
of books about books, we are not even bookmen by first 
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intention. We are critics ; and Bacon reports that " Sir 
Henry Wotton used to say that critics are like brushers of 
noblemen's clothes." At least, it is a useful, though 
menial, service; hut in war-times it may he dispensed 
with. In fact, outside folk take small note of us. When 
recently, a friend told me of an article in the Hibbert 
Journal by President Thwing on The Effect of the Euro- 
pean War on Higher Learning in America, I was dis- 
quieted. Had the President stolen my small thunder ? On 
the contrary. He considered various and sundry depart- 
ments of higher learning. Literary scholarship he not 
even mentioned. Strange : in an issue touching so deeply 
the imagination and emotions of mankind as this world- 
war, one would suppose literature, intimate expression as 
it is of human imagination and emotion, would have been 
an unescapable topic. But was it literature, or American 
learning thereanent, that President Thwing considered 
negligible? I do noit know; but I know that others will 
not take our results seriously, if we do not take them seri- 
ously ourselves. 

I have spoken of what may be called our defensive self- 
depreciation. We would steal, as it were, the world's 
laughter. There is also a certain condescension in literary 
scholars towards their job due to the conviction that a 
diviner fire than of learning burns in them. They lan- 
guish in scholastic meadows like Euth " amid the alien 
corn." For they came not to criticize literature, but to 
create it. Want, spiritual and material, not will, keeps 
them with us. They serve Alma Mater as Dante the 
donna pietosa — as a lady of consolation. They deprecate 
as earnestly as he, anybody taking her for their first choice. 

And naturally, these ' hyphenates ' cleave, within 
bread-and-butter limits, to the higher and secret allegiance. 
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With Longfellow they sigh : " This college work is like a 
great hand laid on all the strings of my lyre, stopping their 
vibrations." To hide the menial livery of cap-and-gown, 
they put on cap-and-bells. They lecture by epigram, and 
will mar sense to " make the unskilful laugh." 

This last is indeed a temptation to even our soberer sort. 
Every profession has its special danger. Our danger is 
the seduction of the immature mind, our intellectual 
target. In sterner patriarchal days, the pedagogue domi- 
nated, and became, by excess of quality, the pedant. In 
this day and land of equality, when youth will be served, 
we pedagogues placate. We become entertainers. Already 
the ' movie ' has been introduced into the classroom. And 
youth — literary youth — has a keen palate for spiceries of 
phrase. To titillate the taste, there has been evolved a 
peculiar wit, — peculiar, I mean, to academic lectures. If 
I may venture a definition which is also — ^by intention, at 
least — an illustration, I should say that this manner of wit 
prefers the paradoxology to any plainsong, that it is a 
second classroom facetiousness, a spot-lighter vein of 
hypercriticism, devoted to splitting March-hairs on the 
temples of truth, and putting the sob into sobriety. I don't 
know if you recognize the type ? Well, here is a real, if 
milder, specimen from a learned journal. The writer 
wished to say that, in renaissance opinion, a poet is 
inspired, yet must perfect his gift by labor and learning. 
What he did say was: " To put it Elizabethan-wise : it is 
true, poeta nascitur non fit ;. ergo, once nascitur, it devolves 
upon him to fit himself." Well, the original classroom 
smiled, — ^grimly, but smiled. And any classroom smile is 
precious. I forbear to name the author. But — " he that 
is without sin among you, let him cast the first stone ! " 

I^ow there is a larger scale temptation for us to commit 
adulteration on sober speaking. Lengthened across our 
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broad land, the stony-eyed classroom front is tlie front of 
the American public. Only recently an American pro- 
fessor of literature has told us again how crude we are, 
how cruder still we are bound to become. " In the thor- 
ough-going democracy of the future, to which all the signs 
are pointing," he says, " literature, in this sense " (he has 
just defined its true sense), literature "seems likely to be 
an anachronism." For, he says, the taste of the masses 
will rule ; and what Walt Whitman calls " the divine 
average " will give the one universal standard. Personally, 
I question the depressing forecast. We are not now alto- 
gether governed by plebiscite. We are rather increasingly 
ready to surrender our average or collective judgment to 
experts. Why must the average man remain stifF-necked 
about literature alone? We follow the leader gladly, — 
when he appears. When a William James comes along, 
he gets a hearing and a following, — ^not so much for his 
metaphysical thought, which is caviare to the general, but 
for his humanity, his high seriousness, his eloquent sin- 
cerity. And humanity and high seriousness are attainable 
virtues. Once possessed, they make for the eloquence of 
sincerity. And more of all three qualities among us would 
have made it impossible, I believe, 'for President Thwing 
to ignore us in his survey of higher learning in America. 
But temptation to cater to the Philistines undoubtedly 
exists. There is a bastard-spirit of humanity about, which 
makes not for true intellectual leadership, but against it. 
I mean that apostleship of a so-called " broad human 
appeal," which keeps its ear to the ground to hear how the 
cat jumps. It moves in academic, as in political, circles ; 
although, fortunately, our professional stakes are not such 
as to attract the fuU-sized promoter, the real ' get-rich- 
quick-Wallingford.' But now and then, some educational 
drummer does hawk about his cheap, machine-made 
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samples, and exploit to the extent of his moderate ability 
the gullible female mind ; or, beating his loud tom-tom in 
the classroom, may attract sesthetes and " such small deer " 
of the student-herd. Sometimes, by sheer publicity he 
climbs, and, like Milton's " wary fiend," 

As in a cloudy chair, ascending rides 

Audacious; but [as Milton adds] that seat soon failing, meets 

A vast vacuity. 

Such commercial smallfry is indeed negligible. 

Let us not speak of them; but look and pass. 

But a subtler temptation to pander to the crowd assails 
us. Theologians talk justifyingly of an accommodation of 
truth. It is manifestly right to accommodate one's wisdom 
to the capacity and needs of one's pupils or public. One 
must not talk over people's heads, or cram them to mental 
indigestion. But the principle can be overworked. There 
is such a thing as making knowledge too easy. Wholly pre- 
digested foods are as little sustaining as foods indigestible. 
And what anyone who runs can read, is scarce likely to be 
worth reading. I remember a lady, who has since cut some 
figure in certain literary circles, telling me with enthusi- 
asm some years ago that she had at last found her true 
spiritual guidance in Bergson. Being interested and igno- 
rant, I asked her about him. And she brought me forth- 
with her own source of enlightenment, — a column and a 
half in the Literary Digest. 

N"ow the joke is not altogether on this sister of Her- 
mione, as we call the type in New York. What about us, 
who are constantly in classroom and print feeding out such 
sugared and sublimated pillules of theory to half empty 
and wholly untrained minds ? Victor Cousin once asked 
Hegel for a brief statement, in French, of his philosophy. 
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Hegel is said to have replied that his philosophy could not 
be stated briefly, nor in French. Possibly, the French 
might take it for a compliment. But Hegel was certainly 
right about the brief statement. Knowledge by summary 
only is about as satisfactory as swallowing a pumpkin-seed 
for a Thanksgiving pie. We are amused by the crudely 
uncritical ' accommodations ' of medieval writers, who 
naively transform the elegant courtier, Virgil, into a 
solemn and pious doctor. But I am not sure that more 
important misunderstandings are propagated by putting 
Virgil in a cassock than by putting Bergson in a nut- 
shell, — especially if the meat must be made soft for any 
teeth, and palatable. 

Easy learning means unreal knowledge. A clever writer 
in the Unpopular Revi&w has called a benevolent dealing 
out of realities, " soft sentimentalism." Thus the " snap 
course " in college is a species of soft sentimentalism. 
So is much of Sunday supplement and Chautauquan cir- 
cuit and extension lecture. But there is also, as the Unpop- 
ular Eeviewer adds, a "hard sentimentalism." This, too, 
dispenses unrealities, but in a spirit other than benevolent. 
And there is a kind of scholarly teaching and writing 
which properly, I think, may be classed under hard 
sentimentalism. It is a kind that rejects all spirit of 
accommodation. It explodes erudition like shrapnel, but 
aims — not infrequently — at men of straw. In monographs, 
it proceeds with foot-notiose precision to a ponderous 
inconclusion, lightening its solemnity with gestures of 
ironic scorn for all past or possible contradiction. Through 
these monographs wander, lonely and mysterious, unat- 
tached letters of the alphabet, capital A's and B's and C's, 
or these are linked together into diagrams subtler than 
Arachne's web. Far from catering to the many, hard 
sentimentalism in scholarship repels even the few. 'Sot 
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Brunhild in her fire-ringed sleep, was more unapproach- 
able. Within the covers of our learned periodicals, how 
much sleepy wisdom still awaits the paper-cutter of some 
unflinching Siegfried? 

I do not mean to be unfair. Of course, between experts 
a technical short-hand is as justifiable as his signs and 
symbols to a mathematician. The layman, not being 
addressed, has no right to complain of its unintelligibility. 
By all means, let technical literary scholarship observe the 
rigor of a symbolic logic. Let it observe a rigorous logic 
of any kind. Frankly, it does not seem to me that in our 
literary scholarship, the sense of logic has at all kept up 
with the sense of fact. 

From the days of their examinations on, our novitiates 
of learning have been made to feel that a full mind rather 
than an orderly one is what chiefly counts. The most 
esteemed doctor's examination I ever attended must have 
sounded from without like a continuous popping of 
corks, question, answer, question, answer, tic-tac. The can- 
didate was as highly charged with the facts of literary 
history as a bottle of bock beer with gas. He fairly went to 
our heads. Among his facts were, of course, formulas and 
' isms.' I don't know whether they meant anything in 
particular for him or not. 

Formulas and ' isms ' are, as it is well known, effective 
things to conjure with. Our students also find that out 
early. I used to be astonished at the ease and apparent 
accuracy with which they juggled them in examination- 
books. But one year I tried an experiment. Instead of the 
usual written examinations at mid-years, I gave each 
student an oral quiz in the Socratic manner. The experi- 
ment cost both students and myself a good many bad 
quarter-hours, but it paid. The particular students were 
by no means a stupid or ignorant lot. In the final 
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examinations of the same year the majority of them 
handed in excellent examination-books. In the oral quiz, 
only a few went widely astray in matters of fact. The 
trouble was, that nearly all regarded literary formulas and 
' isms ' as also mere matters of fact. For instance, a 
Platonist represented to them what Sidney, or Spenser, or 
Shelley was. Platonism itself? — ^Well, Platonism was a 
religion of beauty in woman. Did Plato himself say thatf 
No, sir, you did. Yes, but would Plato have said it? — 
I ... I suppose he would have — ^in principle. What do 
you mean by " in principle ? " — ^Why . . . er . . . the 
logic of his ideas. What is that logic? — ^I never had a 
course in Plato, sir. 

Well, that specimen-fragment of a quiz is not strictly 
historical, but neither is it a parody. These students, I 
repeat, were conscientious. They were listening, reading, 
taking notes. They had had little or no time for close- 
grappling with the ideas they were listening to or reading 
about. When they found these ideas packed for them into 
convenient formulas or ' isms,' they made mental note of 
these, and could attach them as labels with curious parrot- 
like precision. And with that, they — ^most of them — 
stopped. 

Naturally, they carry a similar spirit into their re- 
search, as their theses and first drafts of their doctoral dis- 
sertations prove. Almost always these show industry, and 
the abundant information that comes of industry; almost 
never close thinking and orderly presentation. They lack 
composition. I mean logical composition, not correct Eng- 
lish or eifective style. These last are indeed ' another 
story,' on which I forbear to dwell. We have heard too 
much of ' atrocities.' 

The worst of it is that these same students — ^for I am 
speaking of graduate students, nine-tenths of whom are 
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intending teaclier8 — are, to use Dante's picturesque term, 
omhriferi prefazii, " cloudy prefaces," of ourselves. Our 
formulas and shop phrases — disjectissima memhra scholae 
— are carried off in their note-books, to serve as a very 
present help in time of trouble. What they have learned 
under us, and the way they have learned it, is passed on 
to their students, and, I suppose, by these in turn to theirs. 
Talk of the aurea catena of the Fathers ! 

But, it may be replied, our lectures are but a small part 
of our courses. Our students work when we are not 
talking. That is true, and there is comfort in it. But 
what kind of work are we setting for them ? I am dealing 
in generalities. And it is true, generally speaking, that 
upon our graduate students we force almost exclusively 
literature. Each of our departments appears to have hung 
up on its walls the motto, — " The whole literature, and 
nothing but the literature." To be sure, in most institu- 
tions, a so-called " minor subject " is required. It is 
generally very minor indeed. It is often another liter- 
ature. 

The danger of this literary inbreeding is not, to speak 
accurately, over-specialism. A mere grammarian is like a 
mere physicist. Either may be over-specialized in the 
sense of lacking a broad culture, and yet be a master in his 
own field. The literary student, on the other hand, who 
has merely read poems, novels, essays, plays^ — no matter 
how many or in how many tongues — is not over-special- 
ized. I would not call him a specialist at all, but rather a 
generalist, or a superficialist. In so far as he has merely 
read and remembered, his mental stock can be but a more 
or less neat alignment of surfaces. The lady who discov- 
ered Bergson in her Literary Digest certainly did not get 
beyond his surface. But is not literature itself also a 
literary digest ? Does not dramatist, poet, essayist, novelist 
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each liold up his polished mirror to a nature and a human 
nature already made up and posed by philosopher, his- 
torian, scientist ? The literary mirror, however, rarely 
reflects more than the shadowy ensemble, or some effective 
detail, or a subjective impression. Even if the image 
reflected have wider and deeper perspective, its more 
insistent appeal as a work of art is that of Dante's canzone. 
Understand me or not, he makes it say ; but 

Give heed at least how heautiful I am. 

I know that there are those who assure us that when we 
have realized " how beautiful " a literary masterpiece is, 
we have gone far enough. I am not at all sure that I un- 
derstand these Impressionists, Intuitionists, Croceans, 
Bergsonians. Dante's canzone is quite clear in its appeal to 
the reader. It frankly offers its beauty as a consolation. 
If you cannot reach up to my fruit, stand below and enjoy 
my graceful form, my brilliant foliage. But frankly, you 
will never so get all, even the best, of me. But the 
abstraction is false, retort the Intuitionists. The fruit is 
part of the beauty of the tree, its sense of the canzone; the 
only true appreciation is that which intuits all component 
beauties as one. The critic must become, as one enthusiast 
puts it "(if only for a moment of supreme power) at one 
with the creator." The idea is a little giddying. One 
thinks of Dante's ultimate vision, of his intuition of the 
Book of Truth. 

I saw within its depths enclosed all that. 
Which in the universe is scattered leaves, 
With love as in a single volume bound; 

Substance and accidents and properties 
Fused as it were together in such wise. 
That what I speak of is one simple Light. 

In this mystic vision, Dante did become "(if only for a 
moment) at one with the Creator," and saw the universal 
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masterpiece as the Creator sees it. But in the miracle of 
his intuitive insight, he was raised above humanity; he, 
the mortal, had put off mortality. But mortal under- 
standing moves not by raptures. Dante was well aware of 
the fact ; and if we desire to become really, to the limits of 
our human individual power, at one with him as the 
creator of the Divine Comedy, to enjoy the fruit as well 
as the foliage of his tree of wisdom, we must piece together, 
bit by bit, life as he saw it, think out his problems, step by 
step, as he conceived them; we must climb slowly and 
laboriously, branch by branch, his tree of wisdom. The 
Divine Comedy epitomizes the wisdom of the middle ages. 
As truly, it presupposes that wisdom. For it is, after all, 
but a poet's literary digest of the chroniclers, astronomers, 
geographers, philosophers, theologians, who in their dry 
and difficult pages alone can make Dante's meaning clear, 
definite, and particular. Otherwise, our understanding 
of him is little more than ingenious, but capricious, guess- 
work ; or we must confess as Lowell confessed for Edmund 
Spenser, that " the true use of him is as a gallery of 
pictures which we visit as mood takes us." 

Dante's thinking is hard scholastic thinking. Do we 
prescribe hard scholastic thinking for our students of 
Dante? On the contrary, we give them other literary 
digests, more poetry, contemporary or antecedent, Italian 
or Latin, Provengal or French. They may discover so 
possible patterns for the form and vesture of the Comedy ; 
but its body of thought remains as heavily veiled as ever, 
to say nothing of the mystic soul within that body. I am 
not forgetting that we lecture to them on such matters, 
formulate the grand tenets of Dante's thought for them. 
But again, another literary digest! We cannot do these 
things for them ; they must do them for themselves. 

T have been led to speak of Dante. Substitute any 
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other great author you please. The fact remains, that for 
the student of belles lettres alone, those letters spell 
knowledge in a simplified spelling. It sounds like knowl- 
edge, but it isn't knowledge. Of course, I am far from 
meaning to deny the value for culture of, wide reading in 
good literature, however casual and impressionistic the 
reading. There is justification for the tradition of our 
French Departments that no student may elect courses in 
later literature until he shall have taken one in the classics 
of the seventeenth century. The chastity of Eacine, the 
dignity of Comeille, the nobleness of Bossuet should be for 
him some defense against romantic or realistic aberration 
of taste. The holy armor of classicism, even though in his 
case thin, should serve as in the dark forest of Error, the 
Red Cross Knight's 

glistring armor made 
A little gloaming light, much, like a shade, 

yet enough to show the monster to be fought. 

Valuable as may be such discipline of taste, yet values 
are relative, and to a certain extent, mutually exclusive. 
We cannot eat our cake, and have it. To spread our 
students' minds out thin over centuries of belles lettres is 
to leave little of their mentality for those other disciplines 
which alone can make belles lettres themselves richly 
meaningful. What light can the eloquence of Eacine, 
Corneille, Bossuet throw on the encyclopedic outlook of 
Voltaire or Diderot, the social and political theories of 
Montesquieu or Rousseau, the religion and philosophy of 
Chateaubriand or Lamartine or Renan, the historical 
world-perspective of Victor Hugo ? A little, perhaps, — so 
far as the great abstract issues of life are touched by all 
great literary artists; but in any concrete and particular 
way, how negligibly little ! When or how are our literary 
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students encouraged, nay, permitted to acquire and digest 
that complex of ideas historical, philosophical, scientific, 
without which any considerable work of imagination is as 
pleasantly sounding brass or a sweetly tinkling cymbal? 
No doubt, in course or later, the intelligent student works 
at these matters for himself. The odd thing is that we 
insist on giving him a surplus of assistance in precisely 
the field where by predilection he is most at home, and 
leave him to his own unaided resources in those alien and 
vastly more difficult territories. I sometimes think that 
the one subject an intending literary scholar ought not to 
elect in course is literature. 

In making these charges of academicism, dilettantism, 
belletrism, I have spoken, as I suspect and hope, with ex- 
aggeration. But I do believe them not wholly groundless. 
We as a people, however, have always prided ourselves on 
our power to rise to an opportunity. Certainly, if Ameri- 
can literary scholars were given to realize a new human 
and practical usefulness in their job, they would become 
more vitally interested in it ; they would make the rest of 
the world more vitally interested in it. 

Now there is, I think, an opportunity growing out of 
this world-war, which, if seized, should make literary 
scholarship more humanly and practically useful. It is 
an opportunity not of competition, but of help. We shall 
not prove our quality by beating Europe now she is down, 
but, by so far as in us lies, helping her up. And helping 
helps the helper. When the sickness of this war is over, 
I believe that for Europe in her moral convalescence lit- 
erature can be made a healing power. Matthew Arnold 
sang powerfully, if with cacophonous opening, in his 
sonnet : 

Who prop, thou ask'st, in these bad days, my mind? — 
He much, the old man, who, clearest-souled of men 
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Saw The Wide Prospect, and the Asian Fen, 
And Tmolus hill, and Smyrna bay, though blind. 

Much he, whose friendship I not long since won, 
That halting slave, who in Nicopolis 
Taught Arrian, when Vespasian's brutal son 
Clear'd Rome of what most shamed him. But be his 

My special thanks, whose even-balanced soul. 
From first youth tested up to extreme old age. 
Business could not make dull, nor passion wild; 

Who saw life steadily, and saw it whole; 
The mellow glory of the Attic stage. 
Singer of sweet Colonus, and its child. 

What can we scholars and teachers of literature do for 
those who turn to it in that spirit ? who turn to ' beautiful 
letters ' not for any mere passing sensuous thrill, or im- 
personal curiosity of knowledge, but for propping of their 
minds in days how bad ? who find in poetry the Ked Cross 
of the wounded spirit ? 

It seems to me that their need and our task are clear. 
If literature is to be a real guide and support, and no mere 
sentimental escape from the realities of a broken life, it 
must be in the fullest sense understood. Arnold gave spe- 
cial thanks to Sophocles, not as to 

The idle singer of an empty day, 
lulling him into a pleas^ant forgetfulness, but as to one 

Who saw life steadily, and saw it whole. 

But to share the courage-giving wisdom of Sophocles in 
its wholeness, or the vision of Dante, or of Goethe, or of 
Shakspere, or of even lesser prophets, means, as I have 
been saying, not merely to read and passively meditate 
their poetic digests of thought and experience, but intel- 
lectually to realize for ourselves their problem of life as it 
was presented to them, and in their way. When we shall 
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have ourselves gained sucli insight, we may rightly offer 
ourselves as their interpreters. Otherwise, traduHori, 
iraditori. 

Our present opportunity lies, as I say, through a re- 
newed emphasis on interpretative criticism. Since the in- 
troduction some thirty years ago of the doctorate from 
Germany, the emphasis of American scholarship has been 
historical. The passing generation has industriously ac- 
cummulated facts. It has evidentially established who's 
who, what's what, when's when in the chronicle of the 
realms of gold. Also, stimulated by French theories of 
literary evolution, it has tried to trace causal nexuses be- 
tween established facts in the literary chronicle. Its lit- 
erary research has chiefly lain — as casual inspection of 
its publications will show — ^in the quest of literary rela- 
tions, sources, influences, developments of theme or form. 
Or it has busied itself assiduously with literary personali- 
ties, with the doings of vn-iters when not writing. It haa 
grown lean over questions of authorship and text, of dates 
and places of publication, of the ways plays were staged. 

We have every reason to be grateful for this historical 
research. Thanks to it, we know many things unknown to 
our grandfathers, and we know more accurately the things 
they knew. Even more importantly, we have acquired 
through it a new scholarly conscience. Easy generaliza- 
tion is no longer as easy as in the days of Taine. To a con- 
spicuous degree, we would rather be right than interesting. 

But, having these stores of fact and this disciplined crit- 
ical conscience, are we not in a position to be both right 
and interesting ? I mean interesting to others besides our 
scholarly selves. And for most people now, the interest of 
literature is more than ever in its evaluations of life. 
Nations are fighting for their ideals of life; and their 
great writers are chiefly held great for having beautifully 
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and movingly voiced these ideals of life. But it is easy, 
especially in a time of extreme partisanship, to misinter- 
pret great writers to partisan ends. The written word is 
indeed potent, yet nothing is more helpless. The Devil, 
they say, can quote Scripture to his ends. For without 
the sealing spirit, the letter is as malleable wax. During 
the past year, both sides in the conflict have called upon 
Goethe to attest the right of each. Is the great poet really 
so Janus-faced ? Or has the letter on which his spirit set 
its seal been blurred by hot prejudice ? Who shall answer 
unless the scholar, armed with the facts, a trained mind, 
and a judicial conscience ? 

But we show ourselves still averse to discussion of ideas 
and ideals in literature. The reason may be intellectual 
timidity, well-grounded fear of the difiiculty of the matter. 
We think shudderingly of the vague volubility of the Mid- 
Victorians, of Carlyle's ejaculations on the ' immensities ' 
and ' eternities,' of Matthew Arnold's acrimonious unc- 
tion, of Buskin's opinionated truculence. From all such 
logodsedalian vanity, we say, good Lord deliver us! In- 
deed, we elders here can remember when the dry, white 
light of historical and comparative research broke upon 
the metaphysical shadows and hortatory moonshine in 
which our undergraduate minds had been groping. We 
felt like exclaiming with Rabelais : " Out of this thick 
Gothic night our eyes are opened to the glorious torch of 
the sun." And we have been valiantly winning our place 
in the sun — of science. But too much sun parches a soil, 
and leaves it sterile. Our pastures need watering from the 
older critical spirit, even if with the revivifying shower 
there must come some cloudiness. 

Certainly, the kind of thing Mid-Victorian critics 
talked about is what this world-war is forcing again upon 
the attention of serious persons. Many hold that, which- 
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ever side wins, civilization has lost. They warn against 
the seeming consolations I awhile ago spoke of, and still 
believe in. The heroism and devotion and sacrifice born of 
the crisis, will pass, they say, with the crisis. Moral re- 
action, enervation, relative barbarism, must follow the 
declaration of peace. Whether they are right or not, the 
expediency of preparedness against such a possibility is 
not debatable. There must be a munitioning of the spirit. 
Compared vsdth our need, the need of Arnold's generation 
to hold fast to the " best that has been thought and said in 
the world," was trifling. Already, familiar assumptions 
are being questioned, faiths shaken, conventions broken 
down. Questions come thronging back from the Limbo of 
half -forgotten debate. — ^What is true culture? true effi- 
ciency ? Does might make right ? Is patriotism a fetich ? 
peace a pure negation? international law a bluff? Are 
there more tribal Gods than one? — These are not now 
' academic ' questions. Indeed, they have not been for 
some time : the academic mind — at least our part of it — 
has regarded them as . irrelevant to the study of letters. 
And yet men of letters have had much to say on such 
matters. 

Hate, which must surely in some degree spring from 
misunderstanding, is building such walls between nations 
as hardly generations may wholly break down. As inter- 
preters of the written word of nations to themselves and to 
their neighbors, we scholars might do something towards 
the correction of misunderstanding, the purging of hate. 
Last summer at the University of Ziirich there was given 
a course of lectures, the aim of which was, in the words of 
the New York Evening Post, " to raise thought about the 
war above the level of ordinary discussion, and to make 
serious studies of the meaning for history and for culture 
of the belligerent nations." According to the Post, these 
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lectures were impressive. " They suggest," it says, " the 
spirit in which the world should look forward to peace; 
when the nations will perforce leave off their revilings of 
each other, and seek again to estahlish friendly relations 
upon the hasis of what is best in the civilization of each." 

The meaning for history and for culture of nations is 
revealed in other ways besides literature, but in none more 
intimately. It is the medium by which the ideas of the 
master-thinkers are brought home to the many. But the 
medium itself is bound to be colored by the poet-interpre- 
ter's personality. According to Professor Kuno Francke, 
German Kvltur means an institutionalizing of the ideal of 
absolute Duty, Kant's categorical imperative. It may 
be so; but Professor Francke, if I remember, makes the 
poets, especially Goethe and Schiller, Kant's apostles to 
the G«ntiles. But which emphasis, Goethe's or Schiller's, 
truly represents Kant? Can both? Dante has popular- 
ized Aquinas, but in important ways has modified the em- 
phasis of his doctrine. St. Paul surely modified vastly the 
message of Christ. That is the way of poet-apostles, im- 
aginative interpreters. If we would talk intelligently 
about the meaning for history and for culture of national 
literatures, we need to apply to representative authors a 
sober and exact comparative exegesis. 

If, as I think, the moment calls for that emphasis of 
criticism, the state of our scholarship itself also calls that 
way. There has been much fault-finding with us of late. 
I dislike to pose among the scolders, who have given out 
perhaps rather more heat than light; but nevertheless by 
my own wee rushlight I am led to observe that our training 
of our professional recruits is too narrowly literary, and 
that as a consequence our research is too narrowly into 
literary facts and relations. We have been working so hard 
to get the literary record straight, that we are in danger of 
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forgetting what the record itself is about. We should en- 
rich and humanize our learning by bendijag our attention 
more inward to the heart of the matter, by defining with a 
sharpness and fulness proportionable to our increased his- 
torical and comparative knowledge the meanings contained 
in books. The critic's business is not with the writer, but 
with the reader. That principle nineteenth-century critics 
recognized, and established. ISTone now need bewail " art 
made tongue-tied by authority." Critical authority would 
direct the reader only, and only in that aspect of literature 
in which he may be presumed to have defect of under- 
standing. "Poetry interprets in two ways," wrote Mat- 
thew Arnold ; " it interprets by expressing with magical 
felicity the physiognomy and movement of the outward 
world, and it interprets by expressing, with inspired con- 
viction, the ideas and laws of the inward world of man's 
moral and spiritual nature. In other words, poetry is in- 
terpretative both by having natural magic in it, and by 
having moral profundity. In both ways it illuminates 
man ; it gives him a satisfying sense of reality ; it recon- 
ciles him with himself and the universe." Accepting this 
distinction, one must say, I think, that critical authority 
properly concerns itself with the second of the two aspects 
of imaginative literature. " Natural magic," where it ex- 
ists, looks after itself. Critical analysis is rather likely to 
spoil it. But the inexpert reader may easily get over his 
depth in any " moral profundity," and be drowned unless 
he receives help. Critical analysis may make clear and 
explicit what the literary artist has presented synthetically 
and implicitly. 

But I cannot conclude without reinsisting upon our spe- 
cial opportunity in this moral crisis to abate misunder- 
standings. I am not proposing to man a ' peace-ship.' I 
would not even desire any one of us to stop paddling his 
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own canoe in the waters of scholarship, deep or shallow as 
they may be. I would merely re-establish a neglected em- 
phasis on interpretative criticism, now largely left to jour- 
nalists or to our own journalistic moments. I should like to 
see built up a new interpretative criticism, new in that it 
would respond to the interests and needs of our generation, 
and would be informed by our scrupulous learning. It 
would have again, on the other hand, the old human inter- 
est which, as our critics say, our present scholarship lacks. 
We should be taken seriously — and gratefully. We should 
count in any survey of higher learning in America. Other- 
wise, playing with literary chess-problems, we may well be 
called " slackers." There is warning in the indifferentism 
of fifteenth-century scholars, humanists by ltu;us a 
non lucendo. Said one of these humanists, Poggio Brac- 
ciolini : " I fear this Italy of ours is to be torn to pieces, 
first by ourselves, next by barbarians strong through our 
weakness. But let those take thought whom it may con- 
cern. I shall follow letters." We also shall, and should, 
follow letters. Let the cobbler stick to his last. But we 
may follow letters into waste places, unpeopled save by 
ourselves ; or we may follow them into the profitable house 
of the interpreter. You remember what the Interpreter 
showed Christian in that house. " Then he took him by 
the hand, and led him into a very large parlor that was 
full of dust, because never swept ; the which, after he had 
reviewed a little while, the Interpreter called for a man to 
sweep. T^Tow, when he began to sweep, the dust began so 
abundantly to fly about, that Christian had almost there- 
with been choked. Then said the Interpreter to a damsel 
that stood by. Bring hither the water and sprinkle the 
room; the which, when she had done, it was swept and 
cleansed with pleasure." 



